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HERE is a world of interest centering in 
Florence. Here for years lived the greatest 
men known to art, science, poetry and litera- 
ture. The names of Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Leonardo di Vinci, Dante, Macchiavelli and 
Galileo will be ever associated with that of 
the beautiful city ; but as our stay at this 
time must be necessarily short, and we have 
only time to examine the art-treasures, let 
us walk leisurely from our hotel along the 
quay fronting on the Arno, keeping in the 
shade as much as possible, for the sun's rays 
are fierce and melting, until we come to the 
Ponte Vecchio, the old bridge with houses 
built upon it and occupied for three hundred years by goldsmiths ; then turning to 
the left we come to the Loggiato Degli Uffizi, the magnificent portico which leads 
to the Uffizi Gallery. 

At the entrance we leave our umbrellas or canes, as none such are allowed among 
the precious paintings in the galleries above, as the temptation to point with a stick 
is great, and of all the thousands who come, some of them would inevitably get too 
close, and the result would be an irreparable injury to the priceless treasures upon 
the walls. If it be not Sunday or Thursday, when we come to the next to the last 
flight of stairs, there will be found a polite official to accept from us a lire each, in 
return for which he gives us tickets of admission to this gallery and also to the Pitti 
Palace across the river. These two splendid galleries are the only places we have 
yet found in Italy where the attendants did not expect a gratuity of some sort from 
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the stranger. If you go to a hotel at midnight and leave immediately after breakfast 
in the morning, when you go to the omnibus you will find a row oi crin 
servants all the way from the scullion to the chief clerk and porter waiting for some 
sort of a gift But, as I said before, in these mat galleries, for om visitor 

is rid of this intolerable nuisance, as placards ar ' politely asking 

the visitors to give attendants nothing and concluding with the warning that any one 
who accepts such will be summarily discharged. We must n either 

if an attendant is always in the same room with us. Not tor an instant is a stranj 
ever allowed in one of th< 'ins unwatched. Th< not obtrusive ipparendy 

are not noticing you, but from underneath th ment is noticed. 
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VEO MO. 

lad-htk Wki 

Th< >n will be found in certain i which slmw thai tken 

a knife ami cut therefrom a precious head, then sneaked au.tv with til a fabul 

■!. wh«-n it would be 1. At the head of tl 

tibule, just beyond the turnstile which admits the visit Medici 

family, hut w< >ted in them no further than km thai to atone 

forsome of their crimes, possibly, they founded t mi is intei 

bronze stai >1 Mars and Silenus, the latter holding the infant in his am 

I he original of this is in Rome awA . m { \ u Museum 

of the St. Louis School of Fine Arts. In th< tibule will marble 

&e which is thought to have belonged to the Niobe group, the splendid marble 1 
we ha. i copied all our liws, and the two fine dogs which have been rendered 
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so atrociously common through the cast-iron reproductions of them as to destroy, in 
a measure, the interest felt in the beautiful originals. If the streets were paved with 
diamonds, we should soon tire of them. We now enter a corridor five hundred and 
thirty-four feet loner, and on the walls are five hundred and thirty-four portraits, a remark- 
able coincidence — one to a foot, — so you see they are small; but as they are on both 
sides it gives them a little more space — two feet each. Below these portraits are antique 
sculptures, but as we are impatient to see the great pictures first, like a boy who would 
prefer to eat his ice-cream before the fish were served, we will walk straight through 
until we come to the door on the left leading into the Tribuna. It has been truly said 
that this octagonal room ''contains a magnificent and almost unparalleled collection of 
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THE BOAR EN THE UFFIZI GALLERY. 
Phototypic Fac-Simile of an Original Pen -ami-Ink Bketcb by Will S. Barnes, 

masterpieces of ancient sculpture and modern painting." In the center of the room are 
five celebrated marble sculptures. Satyr playing on the cymbal and pressing the 
"scabelluni" with his foot. The head, arms and part of the feet were restored by 
Michael Angelo, and who doubts that they are equal to the original members? If 
I mistake not, a copy of this work is in the Museum at home, and I know there is one 
of the next group — the Wrestlers — found with that of the children of Niobe; then the 
Venus de Medici, a copy of which is in the Mercantile Library, and the Grinder, or 
knife-sharpener, which to me is perhaps the most wonderful piece of statuary in 
existence. The young Apollo is from the school of Praxiteles. Of the paintings, we 
naturally turn to those of Raphael; the Madonna and Child and the young St. John. 
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I can imagine a shade of disappointment ovesrpread your fao works; 

not that you have any fault to find with them, but you fail perhaps to | that 

quality of greatness which should place this man on a pedestal high above all the others 

(Mi earth. The portrait formerly called the Fornarina, you like mil nnd 

ther doubt cast upon its authenticity. Let us now turn to Titian oi Urbina, 

thought t<> be the princ< :onora. The figure is entirely n thus I 

well de I: H Not after the model oi a Phryne, not yet with the thought of realizing 

anything more sublime than woman in her fairest aspect, did Titian ci 

Nature as he represents it here is young and lovely, nor trail J>Ie 

noblesse, but conscious and triumphant without loss of mod I he Sib) 

by Guercino, is wonderfully sweet and winning, as is the Madonn Reni. 

Above is ttie Madonna with Two Saints, by Andrea del Id Family, by 

Domenichino; a Venus of ripe and rounded form, by Tit m Ado 

by Alber Durer, said to be the first important easel pin Holy 

hly, by Michael Angelo, where the robust power of tl 
in the massive form of the Virgin; and many other ma 
generally known than those already mentioned. 

But in this wilderm art, where th< 

their works, why attempt to designate You do • 

purchased for one ///v. and no feeble effort of mil mi any 

of die splendor of th mi. Idle French, mish, ami all 

nt schools of Italy are superbly represent* 
collection of portraits in nee, from th'- earliest da) the 

- [.aimed by the artist himself. Micha lo di 

Vinci, Raphael, Rubens. Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Andrea d and 

hundreds of others known to all men. Here we >rm, — 

portraits not j to please the sitter, but a f the ! which the 

capable, painted in their own manner, with the all 

time they were to be in company with the greatest of all a 
isure in the antique sculptures, but these 1 cannot is the i 

D< ingfrom the gallery we turn to the right and enter th.' i the 

most important square in Florence, and at one time the forum ol th< republic. On the 
right is the Palazzo \ ecchio, a mighty building, on- 

nment of the republic. At the far co mtain with 

colossal statue of Neptune, which stands upon the spot whe ther 

Dominican monks were burned at the Make in i.| \t the left 

is the I lofty p supported by massive columns Standing upon 

the raised pavement of the Loggia in full view from the square upon which thi 

vera! most beautiful groups of statuary. ie finest o| [i 

holdingalofl the i head of the monster Medusa, while at his feet lies her b, 

writhing in the agony of death. The group is of bronze, and tor nobil ml 
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graceful outline I have not seen it surpassed. The drawing here reproduced, made by 
the artist who was my companion through Europe, will convey a good impression of this 
noble work. The Rape of the Sabines is also a magnificent group, occupying a position 
on the left corresponding with that of Perseus on the right. As we pass along the 
streets, we notice at the corners of buildings projecting brackets of bronze or wTOught 
iron, fashioned like lions, dragons or griffins, devices as artistic as they are grotesque. 
These were made to hold torches in the olden times, many centuries before the modern 
appliances for lighting streets were dreamed of. 
The initial letter at the beginning of this article 
is reproduced from a drawing of one of these. 
Let us rest for a night, somewhat bewil- 
dered with the wonders we have seen. 

Notwithstanding the suffocating heat, and 
the musquitoes, and the dreadful din in the 
streets all night, of men singing and getting 
rid of their exuberance of spirit in an alto- 
gether unmusical, and — to the tired traveler 
— unamusing manner, you aw r ake in the morn- 
ing somewhat refreshed from the little sleep 
which came toward daylight, only after com- 
plete exhaustion. In Florence during the 
heated term night brings no relief. There 
are no cooling breezes from the sea such as 

we get at Venice, There is no Lido with 

its breaking surf to bathe in, but heat almost 

unbearable day and night. Nothing but the 

knowledge that you have come more than five 

thousand miles to see the art wonders of the 

city keeps you there for a day. At evening 

when the sun is low you can get some respite 

by taking a cab by the hour and driving out 

through the narrow, odorous streets to the 

hills where are located the pleasant villas of the 

nobility. As time is nothing to the cabman, 

only to make the drive as long as possible, his 

horse is trained to walk as soon as he gets with- 
in sight of a hill, and as there is a slight incline 

for a couple of miles, you have plenty of time 

for observation. If you manifest impatience 

he makes a great flourish with his whip and 

makes believe that he is doing his best to 
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increase the speed of his antiquated steed ; but the horse knows that he is humb 
you and pays not the slightest attention to his movements. Bui il anothi 
alongside and attempts to throw dust in his face he He not 

flourish his whip this time, but pounds on the floor with the butt of the I and a 

you go like a rocket. 

By this route you pass out the Porta Romana, and wind up the hill tlr diady 

<ves along the Viale MacehiaveHi, past the Tivoli and the Pia lileo into I 

Viale Galileo, until you reach the Piazzale Michael Angelo. From this you 

erlook the entire city. In the center of the squan lossal I uue of 

had Angelo's David, the original of which is in th( The 

pedestal is ornamented with bronze copies of D; ilight and Dawn of I> 

by Michael Angelo, which are in the New Sacristi of St. Lauren better 

idea of this noble work is had from this colossal replica than from the original in its 
cramped position in the Academy. 

Our next visit is to the Pitti Palace. Passing Ponte V< 1 throu 

a nam 1 at all times with vehicle 

Pitti. At the summit <>( a small hill is the Pitti Pake 
lying on the hillside is now all of a shimmer with heat. In all oi 
then ver a blade of grass or anyth ten, hut white shinin 

the heat and sets the air in the wavy motion which you may have nol hot 

sto\ . blinding are th< the sun, that i 

procured lor a lire y are almost indispensable. The Pala< the 1 

mas , le of architects public buildin The 

coll- of paintings is much smaller than that of the I 

hundred, while the lar tilery has more than three times that numl 

find nol 
which is the best kno all his pi —the Madonna della Sedia. In this we 

recognize the genius which lias placed him at the head oi paint* 

ngraving of the work gives the faintest idea i^\ its incomparai ang 

es reminds m< In all ^4 tin 

of cop\ nerally working before the most celebrated pi< 

> indulgent to them considering the which the) almo My make. 

ire is takm from the wall and placed 
in order that they may have a good light to work by, A room is |,d in 

the building, wh< d for sale. Of all the hui 

i in different places, I have not met one which would 
of the original. They frequently get the draw t, hut the color tin innot 

h. It would seem as though they did not attempt to pro the 

work, hut rather their conception of the way the picture ought to have been painted. 
And yet people buy such stuff and pa) good prices Uu~ it. In the Pitti gall 
work by Reubens we ha\<- ye! seen, and 1 cam 
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any one could paint a better picture. It is called the Consequences of War. It is 
spirited in action, faultless in composition and magnificent in color. Raphael's Holy 
Family, called delF Impannata, is a superb work. But in so large a collection where 
every work is almost without exception a master-piece, why attempt to describe? I will 
mention, however, a head by Substermans, a 
portrait described as a Prince of Denmark, which 
strikes me as being the most wonderful piece of 
portrriture I have seen by any one. It seems 
not like a picture, but a living, speaking- being. 
In one of the small rooms are two bronze statues 
of Cain and Abel, modeled by G. Dupre. Cain 
is placed in the center of the room ; the knowl- 
edge of his heinous crime seems just to have 
dawned upon him and every muscle of his 
body is expressive of the most intense horror. 
The statue of the dead Abel lies at the side of 
the room, a ghastly wound in the head showing 
the fratricide's blow. The floor is paved with 
glazed tiling, and you can trace the steps of 
those who enter the apartment. A pathway is 
worn from the door where they come in, around 
in front of the Cain, then over to the Abel, the 
glazing being entirely obliterated, wdiile in other 
parts of the room it is as perfect as ever. In 
this collection is a fine work by Tiarini illustra- 
ting a subject which for some curious and un- 
known reason has been entirely neglected by 
painters of Bible subjects, as I do not remember 
of having seen another anywhere, — and that is, 
Adam and Eve weeping over the dead body of 
Abel. The lives of our first parents have been 
illustrated in every conceivable mannner. The 
murderer Cain has been a prolific subject for painters and sculptors, and the unfortunate 
brother has been as often represented on canvas and in marble ; but the poignant sorrow 
of the parents over the strange phenomena of death : the taking off of their best 
beloved son, and that by the hand of his brother, has not been considered as worthy of 
commemorating. 

Perhaps the most interesting church in Florence, to Americans, is San Croce ; not so 
much on account of the edifice itself, as for the reason that it contains the tomb of 
Michael Angelo, and monuments to Galileo, Dante and Macchiavelli. For extravagance 
of wealth in its construction, I suppose no chapel of equal size in the world surpasses the 







CAPPELLA PAZZL OF CHURCH S. CROCE. 

Phototypic FaoSlmlle of an Original Sketch by- 
Will S. Eamcs. 
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Medicean Chapel, The interior is composed of the most p marbles set with 

jewels. It was originally destined to receive the Blessed Sepulchre, which the Emir 

Faccardino had promised to wrest from the hands of the infidels, i fulfill his 

promise, one of the Medicis concluded the next best thing to be di >ury 

his own disreputable family there. The new sacristi adjoining the Mi was 

designed by Michael Angelo to whom its construction was entrusted b nent \ II. 

The four figures before mentioned — Day, Night, Twilight and Dawn of Day, by the 

at master, are in this room, as well as statues by tin i two ol the 
Medici Family. 

A visit should be paid to the great Duomo, one of tin hurcfo urope, 

and the beautiful Campanile designed by Giotto. Thi npanil< the leaning 

tow«r of Pisa, and the beautiful one near the Church oi St. Mat bell 
tower. The cathedrals in Italy have no belfries connected with the m 

we have in America, but a graceful tower standing entirelj m tin- church, 

built either of brick or marble, with elal ornamentation like ; the 

.■•//d or vestibule of the Campanile at Y- •■ of 

lepending entirely upon its architectural form ing 
derived from sculpture* 

We conclude with the mention of the Battistero or Ma |ohn, w 

built in tl enth century, from the materials of a pagan t< 

broi n\ Ghiberti, said bj Michai do to be worth 

Paradise. A reproduction of them in plaster is in the A is. 
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OW that the Fair has been brought to a close, the minds of the 
people are full of the art display. The exhibition this year varied 
in many particulars from that of 1880. In some respects it was 
better, notably in the class of oil paintings that were exhibited direct 
from the studios of Europe and the Eastern States. Among these 
were the paintings of Coomans, Max, Perrault, Marchetti, and the 
cousins DeHaas — the marine DeHaas having sent such a magni- 
ficent coast scene, that it is surprising no collector here had the 
judgment to gather it in. The price was rather high ($2,500), but 
it was a marvelously cheap picture even at that figure. That one work and the 
St. Cecilia, by Max, ought to have been kept in St, Louis, to have given the students 
of the Art School some lessons in technique and drawing. 

As a matter of drawing and sentiment — except for some pictures owned 
privately — the St. Cecilia of Max affords material for a large art education to the 
intelligent student. Among the various works brought here from the same studio — 
all of them great — it is unsurpassed. The drawing of the figure is equal to anything 
that one can see in the works of Raphael, while the color and expression are superb. 
When some dilettante talker speaks of the proper relations of color in a painting, 
his interlocutor may justly call attention to Gabriel Max's St. Cecilia. The background 
is in perfect keeping with the figure, and is exactly designed by its color-harmony to 
throw into relief the beautiful subject of the picture. In short, the whole work is 
harmony, and Max has placed the patron saint of music and inventor of the organ, 
before the people in such light as to make one almost wish that the ancient days of 
laith were come again. 

One very brilliant writer on the daily press made a very severe criticism on 
some of the most prominent pictures. To begin with, he found fault with the 
drawing of the feet of the baby in Perrault's "Maternal Affection." He thought 
the baby's feet too "crooked and turned awry." Perhaps the ladies are the best 
critics of babies' feet, and after reading the criticism aforesaid, I made it my 
business to take several, old and young, before that picture, and ask them what 
they thought of baby's feet. The replies were feminine — various in expression, 
but unanimous in meaning — but they may all be formulated; "Oh! I could kiss 
the little toeses!" The women could see no false drawing or awkwardness, and, 
with all respect to the writer aforesaid, they are, or should be, the best critics of 
baby drawing. 
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Truth to say, the Perrault is the best picture that has n by this 

artist in Western America. Usually his work is lull of harsh outlines; but in this 
charming painting there is nothing but softness and delica< Me- baby's hair 

lays in such a soft !l« nass, that one can almost fancy he ran grasp its warm 

able strands. A fair and j verse criticism of the pi might be made 

in saying that the young mother appears too young for her I in bab 1 his 

is so apparent, that some of the spectators suggested tha 

mother it must be an elder sister that is nursing the true maternal 

expression in th ; of the principal figure dispels this notion at on It is a 

splendidly painted baby resting on the knees of a mothe >ut a moth* 



-. -■' -• -„ 







r*t*y §7,^ 









I'll ►B. ARCADIA VA1 LEY, 



I might go on to call attention to one or two other points in which I am obliged to 
differ with the critic aforesaid, notably as to his objections to 1 1 . n j I md- 

parem i ; hereau's "Last Hour of 1 but the sub 

alculated to weary rather than amuse. I cannol hel] however, thai it is 

questionable taste to say offensive things of paintings th ; f or 

public exhibitions, with the sole idea of doing the public a benefit, 1 • the paintings 

be obnoxious to adverse criticism, tin instances do not justil 

of the kind. But when they are unquestionahU the highe > n s 

of art that th ur visitors have - the wrong b i intensified. 

And speaking of the public spirit alluded to, I am sure I shall he pardoned l>\ the 

tleman for statin- the fact that Mr. II. L, Dousman, Direct* the Department 
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hung paintings in Art Hall which, in the aggregate cost him over $65,000, taking 
all the insurance risk himself. Every painting there, but his, was insured. To 
save expense for the Association, he shouldered the risk of his own as well as 
the trouble involved in moving them. 

A novel feature at the Fair 
was the etchings. Such an exhi- 
bition has never before been seen 
in St. Louis, and none better 
has been shown in the country. 
It was a little melancholy to see 
the small appreciation bestowed 
upon them. Some of the most 
cultivated people spent a few hours 
in studying them, but only eleven 
of the works were purchased. 
This says little for art culture in 
St. Louis, seeing that these same 
etchings carried off the palm last 
January, in London, in the Inter- 
national Exhibition, against compe- 
titors from all the world, and that 
the London Times, and other lead- 
ing papers expressed astonishment 
at the wonderful work of the 
Americans, 

The truth would seem to be 
that the old sarcasm: ll Can any- 
thing good come of Galilee?' 
oppresses American art buyers to- 
day. This was particularly seen 
in the careful way in which the 
people who visited Art Hall es- 
chewed contemplation of several 
very fine landscapes and marines 
which were the product of Amer- 
ican genius. There was a little 
scene in Bavaria, painted by Fred 
Freer, which, had it been labeled 
Daubigny and put in a New York 
dealer's store, would have attrac- 
ted no end of attention. A little 




Full Length Figure of Deceased Son of John W. Harrison, Esq., 
By Howard Kketchmar. 

From a Sketch by Chaa. Hollo w&y, 
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landscape "Near Rochester", by C. B. Edwards, New Y< tendon 

all, although it was full of merit. A marine "Mid bn, of Philadelpl 

I am informed came near getting a purchaser, but the would be buyer hesitated 
to trust his judgment. This painting is; od in qualit) t any marine I 

ever saw, and is a most plucky piece of work. Almost invariablj >ainter 

wil! refuse to attempt giving the idea of the immensit) ot th m without some 

u of for tl 

>me bird on 

p sailing 

the but Rehn, in 

this pi full 

at any 

hut 

ell paint- 
Jim 

which got the in 

m faithfull) I 

in tlv 
under 

fl 1 St.] 

1 h 

M \ ah ih«' discipline in the 

■♦ work i with 

— ^ much i ^\\ 

the fart that he h a on a 

all the sumne 

A serious mishap occurred to Paul Harney. He had pn 
and portraits to be sent to the Hall I npetition, but when the committee met, none 

of them were hung. It turned out afterwards that through a m inding on 

pan unebody, the painting e not delivered. Had u I haul would 

I a strong chance of getting a blue ribbon. 
In landscape, Mr. Marple got both the blue and red ribbon — wit! npanyi 

emoluments — and the award met with universal approval. imilar 

honors in figure painting. In statuary, Kretschmar got the blue ribbon full length 

statue of a d :d son of Mr. John \Y. Harrison; aial W. \\ . Gardiner the 

an excellently modeled bust of the late President, James A Garfield. E. |. laddie 
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AT THE GARDEN GATE. 
From the Original Painting bj i: J . Blddle. Sketch by Charles FfollowsY. 
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carried off the double award in portraiture; and in marines Harry < first, and 
Ernest Baker second pri 

On the whole, the Art Exhibition ought to prove tory to its n 

Aside from two or three unusually brilliant pictures, like I orning Glory, 

which Mr. Catlin lent last year, the exhibition w, i supet taken all 

round. The H Young Bohemians," by Bouguereau, which bel< I * >usman, 

is infinitely the best figure picture that h en in any pul ition in 

St. Louis, and the "Lorelei," is but little — if at all — inferior. Th- tian 

Pilgrims at the Tomb of the Virgin," by Lecomte du Nouy, is al great 

tures of the world : while Muller's "Roll-Call 1 Th ith 

omans' " Rosebud/' would alone furnish an exhibition al qual in value — to 
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ak simply of dollars — to the entire contents ^\ almosi 
the hair ( rrounds. 

1 he Sketch Club comnn ts series of winter entertainm< 

Mr. Meeker being the host. The subject was Buchanan I Drifting." The 

invitation card, an admirable work of art itself, drawn by Mr. Meeker, was published 
in the I ue of Ak i wo M 

By the by, I had come near forgetting to call atl 
landscape, bj Mrs. Augusta Bryant, one of Meeker's best students, which atl 
much attention at the Fair. It was a view of Pilot Knok. taken from * 
Valley. 
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I have alluded to Mr. Gutherz's success in competition for premium for figure 
painting, this will be eminently satisfactory to those who know of a little circumstance 
which happened last year. A premium had been awarded to Mr. Gutherz, but, 
by misadventure got into the hand of another artist. This individual was immediately 
apprized of the mistake that had been made, but, instead of making instant reparation 
began making offensive remarks about the committee and steadily declined to yield 
the money to its owner. This year he sent a really excellent painting, one that 
would in all probability have taken the first premium, but the Director refused to 
hang the work until the old score was settled, so the painting was returned to the 
artist. Now, the first premium was $50.00. while the premium unjustly withheld was 
only $30.00, so it would seem that the party over-reached was he who refused 
to do right. 

Early in November the St. Louis Sketch Club will inaugurate their new and 
elegant apartments with a dress reception. The original members doubtless look back 
with pride to the wonderful progress made by the Club since the time when the meetings 
were held at such places as were kindly tendered by those interested in its welfare. 
Before its organization there was an entire absence of co-operation among the artists 
and those interested in art, but at the present time the Club includes a very large 
proportion of all the professional artists, amateurs and connoisseurs in the city. It is the 
intention of the Club to give at an early date — probably at Memorial Hall at the Art 
Museum — an entertainment consisting of living reproductious of celebrated works by 
the great masters, having the appointments, costumes and accessories historically correct. 
This will be a rare artistic treat, as in this manner pictures which can only be seen in 
the great galleries in Europe, can be placed before the spectator with absolute fidelity. 
The works of Rembrandt are especially adapted to this manner of treatment, and 
several of those in the National Gallery in London will doubtless be placed before the 
audience, 

A fine etching of a very famous painting has just been placed on view at 
Pettes & Leathe's, on Washington Avenue. The subject is the battle of Rorke's 
Drift, an episode of the recent war between the British and Zulus. In this fight the 
English troops, caught in a corner and hemmed in by overwhelming numbers, 
performed prodigies of valor. So proud was the British Government of the action 
that they commissioned De Neuville, the famous French military painter, to go out 
to the scene of the fight and paint a memorial picture to be placed in the National 
Collection. I do not remember the precise figure paid to the artist, but it was 
something enormous — 1 think ten thousand guineas. 

De Neuville was accompanied to Rorke's Drift by officers and men who had 
been present and active participants in the battle, they being detailed for the purpose 
of giving the artist information as to details. The result, as shown by the etching, 
is a most spirited work — indeed, there is a suggestion of too much spiritedness to fit 
with the ordinary idea of British soldiers in action. There is a total absence of that 
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stolid hardihood which Elizabeth Thompson gives us in her military pictures. There 
is, on the contrary, a strong suggestion of French dash and a somewhat dramatic 
posing for effect, Many of the faces of the soldiers are Frenchy too.* But, on the 
whole, this element is kept tolerably subdued and only appears as a very slight 
blemish on an undeniably great work. The moment the artist has chosen for 
depiction is when the Zulus had succeeded in firing the grass-thatched house that 
was used as a hospital, and when the usual terrors of a close combat were intensified 
by the necessity of conveying die wounded out of the blazing building amid a shower 
of assegais and bullets. 

Quite recently 1 made two or three special visits to the Museum for the 
purpose of studying the Hermes and Infant Dionysos, a cast of which stands in 
the west wing of the Sculpture Gallery, The original stone was discovered at 
Olympia, in i S 7 7 , and die best judges pronounce it a genuine work of Praxiteles. 
The myth it is intended to portray is not familiar to the general public. Or, at 
least, it may not be understood at first sight which particular myth is intended. 
Zeus, after destroying his mortal spouse, who would insist on seeing her god-lover 
in all the majesty of omnipotence, rescued her unborn child and enclosed it within 
his thigh. At the proper time the child was released and entrusted to its elder 
brother Hermes to be taken to the dwellings of men and presented to them as the 
medium of communication between the divine mind and their own gross animalism. 
In this imperfect way the Greeks sought to symbolize the conflicting natures that 
exist in man : the spiritual and the animal. 

A writer of eminence, recently speaking of this statue, admits the impossibility 
of expressing in words the surpassing beauty of the figure of Hermes. The torso 
and head are perfect, but the lower legs and the arms are much mutilated. The 
head, however, is uninjured, and is such a superb expression of the highest known form 
of art that language can not do justice to it. The writer alluded to confesses this 
inability, and simply begs all to see and study it. Standing before it I was 
completely lost in admiration. I can only echo the desire of Thomas P. Davidson. 

Speaking of the New York Academy 1 am reminded to say something of the 
way in which St. Louis artists are treated there. It is positively shameful. In 
the Academy last spring there were three or four remarkably fine marines by Harry 
Chase. Of these, one, perhaps the finest, was hung on the staircase where no one 
ever looks for good work, and the others were unmercifully "skied" almost out of 
sight. They were incomparably the best marine paintings there and were given the 
very worst places. So with that clever young artist E. J. Bissell, his works were 
thrust out of sight while infinitely inferior material painted by men who write " N. A." 
after their names was impudently paraded on the line. If the National Academicians 
continue to abuse their powers in this fashion, it will not be long before they are 
left to exhibit all alone by themselves ; but that is, perhaps, what they desire. 

I understand that the German residents of St. Louis are about to erect a colossal 
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atue to the memory of the late Fred. II< The fum d to have been 

nearly all subscribed, and this without any fuss) announ* olemn me and 

continual trumpetings forth in the daily newspapers. Thi minently characteristic 

of the German way of doing thin Hecker has nol vhile in 

another monument case winch has been conducted on pre principles, 

three years of continuous noise has resulted in pla< management 

in the most awkward position that such a hotly looks 

though thr Hecker monument will be completed ,w\^ in position Ion re that 
to Frank Blair will have been begun. 

Among the illustrations in this number of \v. al that 

ipecial comment, and which will ■ is a n Si I • -pie. of 

the quality of artistic talent that is being silently hut sedulously cultivated in their midst. 

The landscape etching by Merman II. Bollman I firm of 

treatment, full of atmosphere and s Jor, and with >f aerial 
perspectn 

In similar degree hut differing ofcoursi kind, t Weeping < rtrl," 

by Paul E. Ha and the "Cavalier," by Charles H high p 
Har figure, particularly, is exqu drawn and ti 
almost hear the girl sob. 

Hollowa) .o represented in this number 1»\ 

Kretschmar's statue of t! if Mr. Harris The full 
strength of the sculptor's skill is shown with admirable \ 

The other illustrations comprise a sketch of Mrs. Ai • }< nni 

Meeker also by th< , ird( . n 

1 lolloway, and Marple's - Mornin the 

e repp 

pictures exhi 
out needs no praise from me to e for it thorough apj on. 

While on this subject I cannot refrain from calling attend Initial sketch 

h chapter in Am and Music, most of which an- the woi 
kindliest gendeman known to the brotherhood of the I 

I- Mr. Hastings has just compl( 
Bishop Ryan, showing the distinguished orator in his pulpit uith thr . 

<>i his geniu, the lips apparently pouring forth the scholarK f or which , 

BlS , (anions. The work is a ma p , u , ^ fcQ ^ 

l,,S| ' 'fby lottery or raffle for the benefit of the poor. Such a nobl Jstined 

mch a high purpose, should insure a rich harvest and bring comfort to ■ 

heart during the coming winter. 

fe G. M, 
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THE CORNER-STONES OF HARMONY, 




HE Art of Music and the Science of Sounds are, at their present stage 
of development, not strictly in accord in their views, partly because 
the latter deals with sounds and harmonic combinations in their 
absolute purity, according to their true numbers and ratios of 
vibration, and partly because its investigations are principally directed 
upon the nature and quality of sound and upon the relative parts 
of particular harmonic combinations, while the musician's art of 
the present day is largely the result of a perfected temperament, 
which requires a slight alteration in the proportionate numbers of 
vibration of combined sounds, to attain freedom of modulation, i.e. : 
an unrestricted capacity to pass from one key to another. 

To obtain an average of medium purity for the twelve keys of different pitch, 
in practical use, absolute harmonic purity (easily attainable in a few related keys,) 
must be sacrificed. So far, at least, no practical way has been discovered by which 
natural perfection of harmony can be secured with ease in all modulatory combinations. 
The practical art of music, resulting from our modern system, is therefore, somewhat 
at variance with the fundamental laws and discoveries of acoustics, which have 
established the intervals according to their purity of consonance, in the following 
order: the octave, the twelfth and double octave, the fifth, fourth, and major sixth, and 
then only the major third and minor third, with lastly, the small seventh and minor sixth. 
The practical Art of Music and Science of Harmony of the present day, however, 
must of necessity regard the major third, minor third, and major and minor sixth as the 
most harmonious intervals. Acoustic experiments discover "beats" (clashings) in 
the relative vibrations of two sounds forming a major third, (which are still more 
marked in the minor third) rendering the interval slightly dissonant, while none are 
observed in two sounds forming an octave. But in practical music, the third is the 
prominently consonant interval, because harmoniously the most important, attractive 
and meaningful. Without it music would appear empty of sound, and could not be 
beautiful. It is for this reason that all other intervals are, musically speaking, subor- 
dinate to the third. In explaining the fundamental laws of Harmony, we must therefore 
not overlook the fact that the exact science of sounds and the practical art of music 
have not yet reconciled their views and aims, and that a wider range must be sought 
and conquered by the first and more marked beauty of physical sound made possible 
in the second, before they can go hand in hand and point out in the far distance the 
actual possibilities of the highest beauty in music. 
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Modern musical science recognizes the concord of th ttion nl a11 

I [armonj . 

MajorTh.rd. Thirds may be formed by any given tone and th I tone ab< 

:{ J = it. Two such thirds, <>ne abo id in the same 

^E q . krv , nrm acomplete chord : -£ 

nam, and similar <>n<s ma\ P £ be formed U| fiven to 

In other words, all purely consonanl chords consist ol two third 

In contrast to the consonant third is the discord of the inciple ol 

all musical dissonani ' l>d - Mis an, irt. :id alterna- 

mentary principle mcord 

tful harmony ; di ' motion 



tion 

cord 



of these two ele IZZ- 
i^ thf principle of «7^ 
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or unrest, with the inherent ten. i return ' nn 

1 is followed by discord, and discord again h l ' lang 

Discord resolves into concord. judicio 
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»e tw<> principles depends 3E: 
sition. Both the third -Tr" 
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ir l»y inversion, as sixth and seventh. 
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\. 11 chord combination >ndorseventl int A on- 

taini cond or seventh are dissonant. 

ii material lor the formation iA all t< 
succession, is to he found in the fundamental I 'ent 

pitch, all other tones, lower or higher, being merely a rep tit; 
different ht or depth. 

ted b) the keyboard of the Pian< \ octave 

Hi' Rental ton< i different height ^r pitch, All ch< the 

possible tone c< >ml unat ions ol th n fundamental tones; a\u\ .ill mel< 

possible variations of the order <>i s tbl) th 

power of genius is manifested in the creation ol musical fo nd in the 

Symphonies of Beethoven. The |> tnd Handel, tl lied 

shorter ami of smaller form, and it wills* I. thai l> 

hoven' ter form makes him the 

modes: Major and Minor. Both at \iihinthe tal ton< 
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The scale of the minor mode has to undergo, a slight alteration to bring it under 
the law of our modern system of music, which requires the interval of a semitone 
at the termination of any scale. 

Modernized Minor Scale. 

Thus, the seven fundamental tones represent _ q j — ' 1 ri 

the entire system of music with all its possible ife _j_J_^, [l] z^ij 

variations of Harmony, Melody and Modulation, '£'+'+* 

while the consonant third, the dissonant second and the major and minor modes form 

the corner-stones of the harmonious edifice. 

Robert Goldbeck. 



PARODY ON JEAN INGELOW. 



[Extract from the Gentleman's Magazine.] 



In moss-prankt dells which the sunbeams flatter, 
(And heaven it knoweth what they mean ; 

Meaning, however, is no great matter), 

Where woods are atremble, with rifts atween ; 

Through God's own heather we wonn'd together, 
I and my Willie (O love, my love) 

I need hardly remark it was glorious weather, 
And flitterbats wavered alow, above ; 

Boats were curtseying, rising, bowing, 
(Boats in that climate are so polite) 

And sands were a ribbon of green endowing, 
And O the sun-dazzle on bark and bight! 

Through the rare red heather we danced together 
(O, love, my Willie ! ) and smelt for flowers ; 

I rrrtist mention again it was gorgeous* weather, 
Rhymes are so scarce in this world of ours. 
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MUSIC. 



AS A SCIENCE AM) AS AN A! 




ONCEIVED in tli' lie oi the universe, and akin to all 

in nature, music, from time immemorial, ha oci- 

ated with Sort of man in the pro historj 

the world. In modern tim so 

gantic that she has out-run h> and made ! 

self distinctly felt to 1ki\ ■ me a titanic tev< also a 

medium of constantly '• in 

working out the civilization 

In barbarous and semi-barbai melodic 

strains w ike utilized in urging tribes to the earn' 

on of internecine and international st; its tr ing tones i 

called into requisition for the promotion of peaceful pu id unculti- 

the instruments then employed undoubtedly the p and 

charm of music, even in its en form, that it infl I the human heart with 

equal | whether in strife or in p even to the application bted 

influ in the charming oi », by the Hindoo 

In mediaeval times, tl: ks, more markedly, culth ; many 

the A I othei tiled barbaric m< to their use, enl b) a 

harmonic setting for both voices and instruments; the A ht of the 

beauties of harmony, save a monotonous Drone B 

At a m<>re modern period, Carl von Weber introdui 
.aid to have been played nfucius the Wise, upon an Lament called the 

Kin,) into a march, forming an introduction I milled andot" 

Th< '- was ludicrous, well to contrast al al music with modern 

musical art. lerick Ouseley, who has made a deep Study of oriental mus 

remarks that " oriental melodies, owing to an entire absence oi I harmony 

frequently lost sight of in the profuse ornamentation and minute variation of pitch 
and pa auty of melody is more modern and Eui h the sublime 

is the oldest of all styles and imperishable. Felicien David, also illusti ornamental 

an music in his "Ode Symphony." 
In all music has been considered inseparable from religio remon 

Indeed it may in truth be said to have received its greatest impetus from this source. 
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The consideration of the Science of music must here necessarily be treated in a 
concise form. To the ordinary amateur whose mind has not yet been awakened to 
the beauties of harmony, it may seem utterly wrong to call music a science. Many 
more look upon it as some recondite subject to be classed perhaps as an art pour 
passes le temps, so ignorant of, so supremely indifferent are they to the iact, that 
mathematical precision, and strictness of rule are necessary to string together the science 
of music into acceptable harmony. Such individuals very naturally look to the effect 
only ; never giving a thought to the harmonic laws necessary, in the hands of the 
musician, to the 'production of such effect. 

When the subject is scientifically treated at the hands of an inspired or learned 
musician, then the result is invariably an accumulation of power, such as moves 
multitudes to sadness, or to joy ; which can touch the most deeply hidden sentiments 
the human heart is sensible of. There is no more indisputable proof of this, than 
the sight which occurs at every English Triennial Handel Festival, when some thirty 
thousand listeners rise to their feet as a unit, upon hearing the first chords of the 
14 Hallelujah Chorus;" the result of the application of a creative master-mind to the 
science of music, being the cosummation of the art in its highest and most attractive 
form. Such, happily, is the construction of the human mind, that, though lighter 
trash may attract for the nonce, yet, as education advances, nothing short of the 
genuine and classical in art, will satisfy our more sesthetical cravings. 

Music is coterminous with Physics, its wave-motions, or spherical vibrations, being 
as scientifically formulated as the rays of light. Helmholtz gives a beautiful illustration 
of this fact. He says : ll every individual partial tone, exists in the compound musical 
tone, produced by a single musical instrument, just as truly as the different colors of 
the rainbow exist in the white light proceeding from the sun." 

The art of music consists in rendering it in a cultivated style. It is essentially 
an abstract art,, and cannot therefore be used as a precise medium for the absolute 
description of facts. The most modern music, best illustrated perhaps by Wagner 
( but of which Gluck was reputedly the original instigator ) , is, as Beethoven designed 
much of his music to be, ( to-wit : his " Pastoral Symphony"), "descriptive of expression 
and feeling," giving rather the record of impressions, than the actual representation of 
facts. The finest Symphony ever written never conveyed precisely the same 
impressions to two individuals. 

Melody is the soul, the very essence of all that is musical ; its beauty is but 
intensified through the accompanying harmonies ; for as the artificial setting is to the 
gem that once shed its lustre in the mine, so the beauties and descriptive powers of 
melody, are but enhanced by scientific harmony. 

The combination of melody and harmony are portrayed in the highest form of the 
art in the Oratorios, Masses and Symphonies of the great masters, frequently rising to 
the sublime in poetic religion. 

Experience teaches, that to succeed in anything, a sound substantial basis is 
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indispensable, and music is no exception to this. For the educated musician is 
reserved the privelege of affording a deep source of enlightenment and enjoyment 
his fellows; through his instrumentality man can be soothed under affliftion or rou 

to noble and generous exploh 

It is undeniable, even by the veriest cynic, that music of all th Lnds para- 

mount in its wonderful influence in affefting our tei I emotions, for it i 

the power to awaken hope fear, compassion, hatred, i It has 

always d, and will continue to exist, through all til d it may be assumed 

even into eternity. Nature is permeated with h tone-blendings contin- 

uously uniting in one grand harmonious psalm in praise of the Universal Governor. 
The recent throwing open of the Memorial Hall to th< ol music may be 

tab an earnest that in the near future, a school of mu mi\<d upon a firm 

basis { mayhap even the establishment of (vn- scholarships therein 

found in modern Europe, and many cities on this continent, wori mporaneously 

with painting and sculpture for the developement of the beaul id the improvement 

of die human mind, max Ik- established by liberal minded ■, trt 

universally is the language of music becoming that i inment 

is considered complete, if it be not present in some N< s body 

rid deem it advisable to hold then meetings in the divine influence, 

and in every household, no matter how humble, the elevating pe of music is 

con | ^ part of its daily exercis< In fact it may h< said tl rdinary 

jtence would become monotonous and cheerless bereft of its subtle charm, and mi 
be rable to nature deprh her ever-ch erdure tini 

gardens. 
In this fast-growinj stern division of tto 

surely ample room for the dissemination, publicly and otto the musical art, the 

influent which would be felt in its tendency to counterafl n rudities, 

the natural outcome oi a vast area, rapidly populated by mixed p«-. of various 

cl 
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MUSICAL GOSSIP. 



Camp'anini is a Jewel — who rarely disappoints an audience. 

We have three tenors in our city who can sing the high C (ut). 

Perseverance, a good voice, or a good touch will accomplish wonders. 

One of our greatest composers began studying harmony after his fortieth year. 

Do choir singers ever reflect that they have responsibilities beyond receiving 
their pay ? 

Miss Minnie Hauck and Mdlle. Ferni are Mapleson's prima donnas. Miss Emma 
Juch, a New York girl, is another attraction of this troupe. 

Why do amateurs generally stop half-way in their studies ? A little flattery 
upsets them, and the consequence is, they think they know it all. 

The Liederkranz Society are rehearsing Heinrich Hoffman's cantata: "The 
Fair Melusina," which they intend to perform with grand orchestra. 

How very few — even good singers or players — pay attention to phrasing! And 
yet, this is the very thing that gives variety to even a poor composition. 

Mrs. K. J. Brainard, the faithful and industrious worker in vocal training, has 
resumed her duties, after enjoying the benefit of a four months' European tour. 

Beethoven was on the point of destroying his magnificent composition of "Adel- 
aide," when a friend of his rescued it from the flames and thus preserved it to the 
world. 

There is a better class of music published at St. Louis, and in better and more 
careful style than in any other city on this side of the ocean. Reason : all our publishers 
are musicians. 

Miss Carrie Conant, is at present studying with Toriani in New York, the part 
of Margueritha (Gounod's Faust) with energy. Her friends predict success, which 
as a diligent student she is bound to win. 

Joseph Schnaider — whose death is just announced — was a liberal supporter 
in musical enterprises, and was the chief acting member in setting the ball in 
motion for the present beautiful Liederkranz Building. 

Faure, the great Baritone, is said to be the grandest interpreter of Gounod's " Les 
Rameaux" and "Crucifix." Pity that he will not visit this country — saying that it 
would shorten his life five years, besides losing probably his voice. 

Good conductors of orchestras or choral societies are scarce all over the world. We 
do not mean one who merely saws the air, but one that can dissect a score and glean 
from it the beauties or peculiarities of a composition and explain it to the performers 
as he understands the composer's intentions. 
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Prof. J. M. North, who has taken rooms in the S is hard at work 

with a large class of scholars in vocal music. 

Adelina £atti is to arrive now safe the first week in November, wil ohm and 

troupe. 

Miss Henrietta Leisse will sing again the prominent rkranz 

Concert. 

Mr. Goldbeck is arranging lor... - of musical entertainments at 1 

2640 Washington Avenue, 

Miss Cornelia Petring who sang with n d succ< idying with a 

view of earning fresh laurels this season. 

Prof. Otto Soldan, a very excellent solo violinist has justreturned from a Europ 
tour. lie will either V n our city :.o. 

Mrs. Albert F, Dean has returned from Chicago where she h en successful 

itals at the Normal of the 1 lershee School. 

Free concerts are extensively patronized. The plat for 1; n of Honor 

co: -\ the 27th inst. was filled up on the first day that it . 

All our music teachers are having their tine 11) filled a that 

the tor music is progressing and that body must 1>< >hion. 

Prof. E. A. Hack, the famous hurch ot the 

M< Prof. Max Ballman, Mr. S and Mr. E. Kllw tentioned as 

prol 1 >rs. 

When Pitta was here people went wild over hei which w 

: and Albani, that 1 

draw. h is taste. 

Mr, Charles Palmer is the possessor of three photographs of Adeli () 

s, the g lady 

matin- a prima donna. 

M The summer n-^i \\, 

and we look forward to the appearance <>f this young artist of p. nal e» m in 

the concert room this winti 

Prof. Henry Allman is hard at work with a lar also 

anized his pupils into a class \nv rehearsing pan music. The class m< 
Tuesday night at his rooms 2932 Olive street. 

■1. Maples. >n's Opera Troupe began its wintei York, with Minnie 

Hauck as prima donna, and Campanini as tenor. The performances were Loh 
and Carmen, but both failed to create enthusiasm in the ai. Arditi i usual, 

the ma :<• baton. 

lison's instantaneous guide to the piano and 1 This guide is one o\ the 

wonders of the 19th century. P»\ child can, within five t t minutes, 

play a piece on the piano or organ. The Edison Music Co., et will 

accept our thanks for copies of music sent us. 
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Prof. E. Frohlich was again elected as director of the Liederkranz Society. 

Mr. Pommer will have no operas this year. He has received several librettos 
but none are up to the standard. 

Prof. Max Ballman who has lately returned from Europe, has taken Room 38 in the 
Singer Building, where he will receive his friends. 

The next issue of KunkeVs Musical Review will appear in regular music page 
size 11x14, containing thirty-two pages and cover. 

Marchess the great singing master, has left Vienna, Austria, for Paris, France, 
where he thinks a larger and better Held is in store for him. 

The Apollo Club, a male chorus organized by Mr. W. H. Pommer, consists of 
sixteen selected members, who meet every Monday evening for rehearsals. 

The quartette " Fountain of Youth " — in this number was suug last winter with 
great success by the Misses Russell, Mr. Mcllvain and Mr. Johnson. 

If people wish to hear good church music, let them go to the Second Baptist 
Church, of which Dr. Boyd is Pastor, where they will hear Prof. Bowman play the 

organ . 

Mdlle. Geistinger the famous German soprano of the style of Gerster has arrived 
at New York, where she creates as much furore as before. She will visit the West dur- 
ing the season. 

The Orchestra Rehearsals of the St. Louis .Musical Union, (the new society) of 
which Mr. Waldauer is chief of orchestra is progressing finely. It promises to be a rich 
and rare treat to lovers of ensemble music. 

Miss Hattie P. Sawyer has composed six very charming Ballads of different styles, 
three of which have already appeared, which we highly recommend to our lady friends. 
The music shows originality which fits the words admirably. She is an indsutrious 
student — is gifted with fine taste — hence her future is sure to be in the ascendant. 

Miss Nellie Strong. This talented young lady, long and favorably know in this 
city, has just returned from Europe, where for the last three years and a half, she has 
been studying with the best masters, including Reinecke and the great Liszt. Miss 
Strong had many inducements offered to stay in Europe, but returned to her native city, 
to accept the position of teacher of one of the principal piano departments in the 

Beethoven Conservator}-. 

Mr. Robert Goldbeck, the pianist and composer, has greatly enlarged his College 
of Music. It is now located at 2640 Washington Avenue, with ample and elegant 
accommodations for Musical and residence purposes. The College contains a number 
of music rooms beautifully fixed up and furnished with new and excellent pianos. Mr. 
Robert Goldbeck continues to teach personally with the assistance of our rising young 
musician Otto Bollman, and Professor Geo. H. Farewell of McKendree College. Other 
engagements of important talent are impending, and the director, Mr. Goldbeck, intends 
to "place the school on a regular and generally useful basis by establishing terms so 
moderate as to be accessible to all. 
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Ihr German Branch of the Y. M. C. A. will, in the last week oi 
giv< rand concert, under the direction of one of oui ins, It 

rl Richter, of the Beethoven Conservatory, Commit; taken 

pains to make this, their first concert of tic talent 

in the city has been secured Un- the >n. The ' of 

Mr. John II. Becker, Chairman; Mr. 1-:. A. Blancke, Mr. Theophilus II- Mr. 

G< Mehl, Mr. M. Wanner and Mr, Frank 

First concert given b) the Musical Union, Nov. 17th. h [6th, 

10 o'clock in the morning. A number of musicians will arrive fn arti- 

m the first concert. 

Amongthen es introduced b) orchestra is a " Nun Germansong, 

and how it has been used by Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn, Meyerb and 

Wagner, the different styles of all theabove composers make this pi< music highly 

interesting and amusing, and no wonder that it has become th< al produc- 

ts ot the day, and made its way in an incredible short time all 
Mi ranch, of Cincinnati, prano; M York 

City, as Pianist; and Mr. Thorn Doan, the first 

concert given by the Musical Unic 

Miss Nellie Strong is en This will be 

her debut since her return From Europe. 

Mr. B : < I. I director of th at the < Hympi thirty 

also \«m appointed 1 » 1 the - u tin 1 

also has in active preparation, hi 1 hand of tl 

and we hope he will give those delightful open aii at tie 

The Epstein Mascotte Grand O tnpany will a] 

ad Opera lions./, with -rand chon un 

costumes and na. Miss 1 Keiler ; Fianetl 

>po, Mr. Hon Straus; L< Mr. N. Dill* \] r McGini 

Mr. Lou. Maas; Mr. i .ckman of the Wo pany, 

Epstein Bros. Musical I >in 
Prof. Clinton D, Price's concert at An on Hall. !IU 1 

success, musically and financially. 
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The on - ly hour of per - feet bliss Vouchsafed to man be - low, is this, When love declared re- 
Whilelove re - fines each com- mon thought, Bach wordwith hallowed bliss Beems fraught, And what the lips ran 
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ceives re - turn In downcast eyes and cheeks that burn, Till gent - ly urged, the maid 
ne'er ex-press, Ap-pears iueyes of ten-der-m ■ na -ture joys, theii 



First lifts her eyes SO 

The birds sing sweeter 
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E'en na-ture joys, their airs The birds Sing 
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The Celebrated Waltz 




FOE CONCERT AND PARLOR USE. * 

Life is so Gay, (Concert Waltz Song:.) • Gumbert. 75 

love's Ecstasy, *' " " ttolnn. 75 

La Lnne-The Moon *' *' Schlesinger. 75 

On the Beanitfnl Bine Danube, (Melody by Strauss.) Weckerlin. 75 

Come Where The Zephyrs play, (Waltz Song-.) Meininger. 75 

Love's Philosophy, (Concert Waltz Song 1 .) Sobole wskl. 75 

Diffident Love, " " '* Robyn, 60 

Waltz Song from Opera La Fille de Madam Angot Lecocq. 75 

Waltz Song from Opera Oirofle-Girofla Lecocq. 40 

Never Give up, as Sung in the Opera Carmen Operti. 40 

Flirting on the Lawn, (Song with Waltz Chorus.)... Oumont. 49 

Thursday Afternoon, " " *' *« Albertine. 40 



ANY OF THE ABOVE SONGS SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT 

OF PRICE. 

Address the Publishers: 

BALMER & WEBER, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Importers of Musical Instruments. 

AMERICAN ART CO. 

Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 

OIL PAINTINGS and STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 

CHROMOS, MOTTOES AND PANELS, 

Frames, all Sizes, Mouldings, Looking Glasses, &c, 

N. W. COR. EIGHTH & PINE STS. 



G. M. ASHLEY & CO., Props. 



JONES' 

Con^rqefdikl College, 

309 and 311 North Fifth Street, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

This is strictly a Commercial College, with all its modern Improvements in the art of 
teaching, and every requisite facility for imparting a thorough BUSINESS 
EDUCATION in the shortest period of time 
and the least sum of money. 

For Gentlemen and Ladies. 

Do you desire a thorough knowledge of Double Entry Book-keeping, just as that Art 
is practiced in the leading Business houses in St. Louis, or to acquire a plain, legible and 
rapid system of Penmanship without the slightest resemblance of a Flourish, or to obtain a 
complete business Education, embracing Double Entry Book-keeping, Penmanship, 
Commercial Calculations, Commercial Law and Commercial Correspondence. If 
so spend a pleasant and profitable hour, day or week, free of charge, in witnessing the 
practical workings in the respective departments of this old, permanently established 
institution before making permanent arrangements elsewhere. The principal himself is 
a practical accountant, and he has spent a large portion of his life in perfecting an Institu- 
tion with all the details of actual business, in which a young man may receive In a very 
limited number of weeks, the same education and training that requires years in the 
Counting Room to master. 

Practical Accountants and business men interested in the education of their Sons or 
Wards, are cordially invited to call during the regular business hours, as such visits do 
not in the least interfere with the practical workings of the school. 

Personal reference given to hundreds of the best practical Book-Keepers in the City, 
many of whom were qualified for their position by spending a portion of the day or even- 
ing in this Institution, and the remaining portion at store and school being to all intents 
and purposes the same work. 

For the annual catalogue and circular, containing all needful information, call at 
the office, Or Address 

Jonathan Jones, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The (Public's attention is called to the fact, that this Magazine, 

"ART and MUSIC." 

can be had by calling at 306 Olive Street, Room No. ±2. If St. Louisians wish 

"ART a* d MUSIC" 

to become successful they must subscribe and get their friends to subscribe. 

H. A. ROTHERMEL & CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 



AGENTS WANTED. 



506 OLIVE STREET, ROOM NO. 1J. 



. 




N. E. Corner Fifth & Pine Sts., St. Louis. 
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